STRATEGY, TACTICS AND OBJECTIVES
methods were employed, based on Canadian precedents.
These proved of definite value and added considerably to die
results produced by the indefatigable plane-tablers, Lalbir Singh
Thapa, Gujjar Singh, and Turubaz Khan.
Still, the work and the map were limited by the frontier line
between the two states, which passes, or by a polite under-
standing is considered to pass, neatly through the summit
itself.
Of the south side nothing was known within twenty miles,
and even there only the exiguous lines made on the maps by
the intrepid Hari Ram and Gandarson Singh in the i88o's, and
but little on each side. The map sheets resembled the black
and white geographical efforts of the preparatory schoolchild,
who is induced to draw mountain ranges in the guise of hairy
caterpillars, wandering irregularly over the paper.
However, this was not a final effort in the realm of ground
survey.
In pursuance of its progressive policy of borrowing from the
West those things of real advantage, the Government of Nepal,
during the few years after 1925, carried out an up-to-date survey
of the country.
Nepalese surveyors were trained in the efficient school of the
Survey of India. Others were lent, and by their unremitting
efforts with theodolite and plane-table, the torch of science
was carried through the trackless jungles and over the myriad
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mountain ranges of the kingdom. Modern maps were produced
and published of Nepal, up to the spurs of the main Himalaya
on a scale of a quarter of an inch to the mile.
A survey party actually penetrated from the southward up
to the tiny remote monastery of bleak Dingboche, to reach
which it had marched through the minor ranges of Nepal,
dwarfed beyond conception by the giants Everest, Makalu and
the South Peak,1 but greater than several entire Switzerlands.
Dingboche, however, is still ten miles from the foot of Everest
as the aeroplane flies. All the toils of the expeditions of 1921,
"Lhotse,"
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